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able for the most part to refer those differences to some
cause or other.    Let the Christian principle be compared
in its results with the philosophical one; that is, let the
virtue which has arisen from contact and personal ties with
the good be compared with that which is the unaided fruit
of solitary reflection.    Who is the philosophic good man ?
He is one who has considered all the objects and conse-
quences of human action; he has, in the first place, per-
ceived that there is in him a principle of sympathy, the due
development of which demands that he should habitually
consider the advantage of others ; he has been led by re-
flection to perceive that the advantage of one individual
may often involve the injury of several; he has thence
concluded that it is necessary to lay down systematic rules
Cor his actions lest he should be led into such miscalcu-
lations, and he has in this reasonable and gradual manner
arrived at a system of morality.    This is the philosophic
good man.   Do we find the result satisfactory ?   Do we not
find in him a languid, melancholic, dull and hard tempe-
rament of virtue ?    He does right perhaps, but without
warmth or promptitude.   And no wonder!   The principle
of sympathy was feeble in him at the beginning for want
of contact with those who might have called it into play,
and it has been made feebler still by hard brain-work and
solitude.    He startles us at times by sudden immoralities
into which he is betrayed by ingenuity unchecked by
healthy feeling.    His virtue has intermissions and fits of
lassitude; he becomes guilty of small transgressions for
which he hopes to compensate by works of easy super-
erogation.    Virtue thus exhibited does not excite in the
beholder those * strange yearnings' of devotion of which
Plato spoke.    No one loves such a man; people feel for